Off-yr elections hardly rate the 
importance commonly accorded 
them. This Fall, as usual, both 
parties tried desperately to trace a 
trend from Tuesday’s ret’ns. Neith- 
er has a tenable position. Elections 
too often hinge on local situations. 
Nat'l issues did not cut deeply. 
Matter of fact, nat’l issues for the 
coming Presidential campaign have 
not yet been clearly drawn. It is a 
political axiom that in an off-yr 
election the “ins” stand in particu- 
lar peril of losing their shirts. This 
yr, by and large, the Republicans 
“had more shirt to lose.” But this 
should not be taken as conclusive 
evidence that a yr hence Democrats 
will hold the ground gained . . 
Altho the special session of Con- 
gress, which we have consistently 
forecast, will not be in session for 
another wk, the Administration 
program is being readied. Repub- 
licans, too, are busy with rival 
measures and organizational mat- 
ters. The big issues: emergency re- 
lief for Europe; anti-inflation 
measures here. Latter gains im- 
portance daily. It is unrealistic not 
to accept fact that this session is 
essentially political gesture. It was 
called by, and will be run by poli- 
ticians. Any statesmanship emerg- 
ing from the session will be purely 
coincidental. 
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MAY WE gue YOU ON THAT? 


CuHas KETTERING, noted research 
engineer: “You can send a message 
around the world in 1/7 of a sec, 
yet it may take yrs to force a 
simple idea thru 1/4-in of human 
skull.” 1-Q 

Pres Harry S TruMAN: “In '45, 
we cancelled $95 billion in war con- 
tracts. Now we want to spend $30 to 
40 billion in a long-range program 
to rebuild the world. I believe this 
is More economical for us than it 
would be to spend $105 billion a yr 
for war.” 2-Q 


“ ” 


Sen CLAUDE PEPPER, of Fla, on 
congressional probe for Hollywood 
“Reds”: “If censorship begins with 
the movies it will next reach the 
press, the radio, the painter, the 
musician—and, in time, the pul- 
pit.” 3-Q 

L’Humanite, French Communist 
newspaper, asking legislation to 
curb use of American comic strips 
in French newspapers: “(French 
youth need protection from) the 
corrupting influence of the 
American trust of mental intoxi- 
cation.” 4-Q 

ANDREI GROMYKO, Soviet Deputy 
Foreign Minister: “The word com- 
promise is not in: the Soviet glos- 
sary.” 5-Q 

Gen’] DWIGHT D EISENHOWER, 
speaking at Kans State College 
homecoming: “From our viewpoint 
there is no reason why 2 different 
systems of gov’t cannot live to- 
gether peacefully. But it is idle 


to believe that any nation, how- 
ever powerful, could long exist in 
a world otherwise completely 
dominated by aggressive dictator- 
ship.” 6-Q 

Adm Txuos Krncaip, comdr of 
Eastern Sea Frontier: “I believe 
there will not be a 3rd world war 
if we keep our’ military establish- 
ment in order and indicate that we 
will use it under provocation.” 7-Q 


“ ” 


Group of church leaders, meet- 
ing in Washington, deploring “pub- 
lic utterances in any nation which 
give people a sense of insecurity 
and which even suggest war”: 
“What the world needs at this 
moment is food, healing and faith. 
It is necessary to be reasonably 
prepared against possible emer- 
gencies in a chaotic world, but it 
is quite another thing to incite fear 
and hatred.” 8-Q 


GEO MARSHALL, Sec’y of State: 
“Our policy is directed not against 
any country or doctrine but against 
hunger, poverty, desperation, and 











E WHO NEVER QUOTES, 


IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





AMERICA—Challenge—1 
It is a striking coincidence that 


“American” ends in “I can.” — 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


APPLICATION—Reward—2 

Put your heart into your work, 
and the quality of your work will 
put heart into you.—Construction 
Digest. 


BIBLE—3 

During the 1400 yrs in which the 
New Testament was copied by hand, 
so Many changes were made by the 
copyists in order, for instance, to 
soften harsh sayings and to 
strengthen indecisive statements, 
that there are at least 150,000 vari- 
ations in the existing manuscripts 
of this part of the Bible —FRELING 
Foster, Collier’s. 


BOOKS—4 

For a long time I have been a 
firm believer in birth control for 
books.—ALFRED R McIntyre, “The 
Crisis in Book Publishing,” Atlantic 
Monthly, 10-’47. 


CAPITALISM—5 

In a sane society, people consent 
to work in order that they may 
consume. In America, people must 
consent to consume in order that 
they may work. Surely, this is the 
final “reductio ad absurdum” of 
capitalism.—GorDON RaTTRAY Tay- 
Lor, “Economics for the Exasper- 
ated,” The Bodley Head. (England) 


CHILDREN—Training—6 
Too much giving destroys a boy’s 
sense of values. 


If you do every- 






thing for a child, he has no op- 
portunity to learn to act for him- 
self. And if you back him up in 
everything he does, right or wrong, 
you don’t prepare him for shoulder- 
ing responsibilities—JoH=! DALLa- 
vaux, “Bad Boys Are My Specialty,” 
Rotarian, 10-’47. 


CUSTOM—7 

There is a little church in Jut- 
land, Denmark, where mbrs of 
the Protestant congregation have 
the strange custom of nodding to 
the wall as they enter. To all ap- 
pearances the wall is blank. But 
the custom has been passed on 
from father to son for generations 
back. Nobody knew the reason for 
this strange gesture until a Copen- 
hagen scientist removed the white- 
wash of 400 yrs and discovered a 
picture of our Lady from the times 
when Denmark was Catholic. — 
Catholic Voice. (Cork, Ireland) 


DEBT—Nat’I—8 

In Washington, the A P has 
figured out it will take 343 yrs for 
the present surplus to pay off the 
nat’l debt. What the U S will be at 
that distant future, we do not pre- 
dict, after reflecting on what it was 
343 yrs ago; or in 1604. On that 
date it consisted of 500,000 Indians, 
a Spanish hamlet at St Augustine, 
the London Co for South Virginia, 
and 5-yr-old John Alden who was 
just learning to speak. Also a young 
spruce which was the great, great, 
great-grandfather of the spruce 
which produced the paper on which 
the A P figured it will take another 
343 yrs to pay the debt.—St Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 


DEMOCRACY—9 

The economic basis of our system 
is competition and free enterprise. 
Its political basis is liberty and 
rights coupled with democratic re- 
sponsibilities. Its social basis is a 
softening of these otherwise un- 
bridled motives by good fellowship, 
cooperation and fair play between 
all kinds and conditions of men.— 
JuLian S Myrick, Life Ass’n News. 


DRINK—Drinking—10 

In a recent Public Affairs pam- 
phiet it was estimated that the 
economic loss due to alcoholism 
runs-to at least a billion dollars a 
yr. Out of 50 to 55 million persons 
who drink, perhaps 2% million are 
chronic excessive drinkers and 








either risk alcoholism or are al- 
ready alcoholics. — RN, Jnl for 
Nurses. 


EDUCATION—Il1 

A good educator once said that 
education, whether the formal kind 
in college, or by gen’l reading, con- 
sists of 4 main steps: 

1) Hunting—trying to find what- 
ever it is you think you’re going 
to need. 

2) Recognition — knowing what 
you’re after when you see it. 

3). Valuation—knowing the rela- 
tive worth of mat’l you gather. 

4) Using—knowing what to do 
with your mat’l after you get it— 
Oscar ALLIson, Your Life. 
| Dep’t of Commerce has com- 
| piled an engrossing set of figures 
to show how the American pub- 
| lic spends its money. The tabu- 
lation lists: $400 million a yr 
for restaurant tips; $400 million 

for taxi fares and tips; $1 billion 

for newspapers, books, other read- 

ing matter; nearly $600 million 

for flowers; $40 million for 
| household pets and veterinary 
| services. Total personal con- 
| sumption expenditures in °46 
j came to $143.7 billions, more 
| than double the 39 aggregate. — 
| N Y Times Magazine. 2 
Rennteam 


EFFORT—Reward—13 

A young woman who was a great 
lover of flowers had set out a rare 
vine at the base of a stone wall. It 
grew vigorously, but she could find 
no blooms on it. Day after day she 
cultivated it and watered it, and 
tried in every way to coax it into 
bloom. 

One morning, as she stood disap- 
pointedly before it, her invalid 
neighbor, whose lot adjoined her 
own, called over and said, “You 
can’t imagine how much I have 
been enjoying the blooms on that 
vine you planted!” 

The owner looked, and on the 
other side of the wall was a mass 
of blooms. The vine had crept thru 
the crevices and flowered luxuri- 
antly on the other side—Sunshine 
Magazine. 
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EUROPE—Food—14 

In a town in Schleswig an unusual 
means of dividing food was used 
recently. Each Catholic was given 
potatoes and each Protestant was 
given herring. An energetic report- 
er discovered also that 3 families 
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were able to serve real meals 
as the result of the division since 
they were mixed Catholic an 
Protestant, a good thing for once. 
Non church mbrs rec’d nothing.— 
Die Neue Demokratie.. (Tllustrated 
wkly magazine published in 
Baden-Baden for occupants of the 
French zone in Germany. QUOTE 
translation.) 


FACTS—vs Propaganda—15 

Facts always speak for them- 
selves. The trouble is that most 
persons are over in another hall 
listening to a propaganda program. 
—Grit. 


GRUMBLING—16 

Nothing is easier than fault- 
finding: No talent, no self-denial, 
no brains, and no character are 
req’d to set up in the grumbling 
business. Does it appeal to you?— 
Rotary Bit. (Mexico, Mo) 


GUIDANCE—17 

The Irish were very wise when 
they made their saints out of fish- 
ermen and peasant farmers. These 
were fallible, humble folk—full of 
humor and zest who were capable 
of just a little more courage than 
the average man. Their example 
did not dazzle the people who had 
made them saints. They under- 
stood them and so could emulate 
them. — Betsy Barton, “Courage,” 
Think, 10-’47. 


HAPPINESS—18 

A notorious rabble-rouser once 
complained to Benj Franklin that 
the Constitution of the U S was a 
mockery. “Where is all the hap- 
piness it’s supposed to guarantee 
us?” he demanded. 

“All the constitution guarantees, 
my friend, is the pursuit of happi- 
ness,” he said. “You have to catch 
up with it yourself.”"—VIoLET Mor- 
GAN, Reader’s Scope. 


HATE—19 

The old rule has it that action 
and reaction are equal and in op- 
posite directions. When we hate 
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another, obviously we are setting 
in motion forces that will direct 
hatred at ourselves. Racial, relig- 
ious or political hatreds are mass 
poisons that do immeasurable dam- 
age to democracy.—Pegmatites, hm, 
Golding-Keene Co. 


Fourteen Mistakes of Life | 
To expect to set up our own | 
standard of right and wrong and | 
expect everybody to conform to 
it. 

To try to measure the enjoy- 
ment of others by our own. 

To expect uniformity of opin- 
ion in this world. 

To look for judgment and ex- 
perience in youth. 

To endeavor to mold all dis- 
positions alike. 

Not to yield to unimportant 
trifles. 

To look for perfection in our 
own actions. 

To worry ourselves and others 
about what cannot be remedied. 

Not to alleviate, if we can, all 
that needs alleviation. 

Not to make allowances for 
the weaknesses of others. 

To consider everything impos- 
sible that we cannot ourselves 
perform. 

To believe only what our finite 
minds can grasp. 

To live as if the moment, the 
time, the day were so important 
that it would live forever. 

To estimate people by some | 
outside quality, for it is that 
within which makes the man.— 
United Evangelical. 20 
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HISTORY—21 

The past alone is complete and 
universal and only thru it can the 
fullness and richness of life be 
savored; the grains must be well 
ground before we can eat the 
wheaten bread.—AvuBREY F G BELL, 
quoted in Denver Post. 


INCOME—22 

U S per capita income reached 
$1,200 last yr, a figure more than 
double the $575 income of 40 and 
9% higher than in °45. Total in- 


Lucy HITrT.e, Editor 


comes paid to individuals last yr 
amounted to $169 billion, $14 bil- 
lion more than in ’45.—Adv & Sell- 
ing. 


INFLATION—23 

What is inflation? To the aver- 
age American it means just this: 
If you earned $2,500 a yr in ’39, you 
need an income of $4,511 today to 
pay for the same goods and serv- 
ices. One who earned $5,000 in ’39 
needs $9,769 in °47, and a ’39 in- 
come of $7,500 must be actually 
doubled today (partly because of 
taxes). In the lower brackets, $1,- 
200 in ’39 corresponds to $1,932 in 
47; $1,800 to $3,108—Natl Parent- 
Teacher. 


INGENUITY—24 

There’s a brilliant future ahead 
of the boy who, having found a 
purse containing a $10 bill, ret’d 
the money to its owner—but Ist 
changed the bill to 10 ones.—CBC 
Bulletin. 


LAZINESS—Definition—25 

Laziness is the esthetic love of 
physical calm. — YWCA Lake Ge- 
neva Conference. 


MANAGEMENT—26 

A prof of medicine at the Univ 
of S Calif had taken his boys thru 
all of the texts he knew in medicine 
during their 4-yr course. At gradu- 
ation he called them together and 
said: “Now that you have finished 
your course I want to tell you one 
thing more. Half of all I have 
taught you is wrong. But the 
trouble is, I don’t know which half.” 

So break your own problems down. 
Find solutions of your own testing. 
That is what the prof, in effect, 
bade his students do. That is mgt. 
—PavuL Garrett, Modern Industry. 


ORIGIN—“Sincere”—27 

In the old Roman mkts they used 
to cover up defects in the gold and 
silver vases with wax. Once in a 
while a vase would come, perfect, 
from the smelters. The merchants 
would label it, “sine cera,” “without 
wax.” We get our word “sincere” 
from that—KVP Philosopher. 
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AGRICULTURE: 
chemical developed by B F Good- 
rich Chemical Co gives “raincoat” 
protection to corn—guards against 


Rubber-coated 


destructive, soilborne organisms: 
can increase germination and speed 
growth of the plants. (INS Dis- 
patch ) 


GADGETS: Simple metal de- 
vice, attached to any paintbrush, 
keeps paint off window glass when 
painting the sash. Designed to 
speed up painting of door trim, 
plate or chair rails, and similar 
places where time and care must 
be used to avoid painting wrong 
surfaces. (LAWRENCE N _ GALTON, 
American Magazine) 


HEATING — Ventilating: Wire 
rope is being used on West Coast as 
heating element in electric radiant 
heating system in which high am- 
perage and low voltage current is 
passed thru the wire ropes buried 
in concrete floors. (Iron Age) 

METALS: In British process for 
making multicolor aluminum, pat- 
tern can be reproduced in replica 
or effects in similar but not identi- 
cal pattern, such as marbling. 
Products keep brightness, do not 
corrode. Applications: furniture and 
furnishings, costume jewelry, and 
architectural fittings. (Financial 
Post) 

OFFICE APPLIANCES: One- 
handed electric typewriter, devel- 
oped by Internat’l Business Ma- 
chines Corp’n, groups letter keys on 
one side of the typewriter, with less 
frequently used number and punc- 
tuation keys on the other. (NANA) 


SAFETY DEVICES: Device that 
virtually eliminates danger of baby 
smothering consists of cleverly de- 
signed jacket and coverlet attached 
with gripper fasteners. Garment is 
so constructed that baby can’t 
throw it off or crawl down under 
it. (CEDRIC Apams, Minneapolis 
Tribune) 


PACIFISM—Dangers of—28 
Pacifism is the more dangerous 
because it seems so mild and phil- 
anthropic, like a herd of gentle 
sheep, which, when galloping in 
mass formation towards a fixed 
goal, will trample human life blind- 
ly and mercilessly underfoot—F A 
Vorct, “Security,” Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and After, (London), 10-’47. 


RACE—29 

Those who collect the significant 
documents of our age should not 
overlook the form on which Jan 
Masaryk, the famous Czech leader, 
applied for permission to enter the 
U S. In the space opposite Race 
he wrote “Human.”—Ladies’ Home 
Jnl. 


RELIGION—30 

Religions commit suicide when 
they find their inspirations in their 
dogmas.—ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD, 
The Wit and Wisdom of Whitehead. 
(Beacon Press) 


RESPECTABILITY—31 

Respectability is always ready to 
imagine itself entitled to a monop- 
oly of heaven’s favors and gifts — 
Free Methodist. 


SEXES—32 

While the mobility and options 
of women have been vastly en- 
larged, the focus of power has not 
been greatly affected, except within 
the family where women have in- 
deed achieved true equality with 
men. Outside the family the mas- 
culine dominance is as firmly estab- 
lished as it was a century ago— 
Lynn Wuire, “New Yardsticks for 
Women’s Education,” Jnl of the 
American Ass’n of Univ Women, 
Fall, ’47. 


SOCIETY—Obligations—33 
Society, equally with a human 
being, is under the following obli- 
gations: To take cognizance of the 
divinity resident in men by pro- 
tecting them against oppression 
and according them the justice and 
freedom which are their due. To 
treasure their uniqueness by help- 
ing them to discover and realize 
their special gfits. To treat them 
as the equals they are before God. 
To translate into social actuality 
their oneness and brotherhood by 
fostering good will among them, by 
caring adequately for the weak and 
unfortunate, and by so ordering 
communal affairs as to foster 





peaceableness over violence and 
co-operation over competitiveness. 
—MILTON STEINBERG, Basic Judaism. 
(Harcourt, Brace) 


Thanksgiving | 

The 1st Thanksgiving Day | 
came in 1621 in the midst of in- | 
tense trial and deprivation. Yet | 
a handful of people took their | 
eyes off of their troubles and | 
raised them in humble thanks to | 
God for the things that they did | 
have which made their struggle 
worth while. They arose strong- | 
er and freer than they had ever | 
been before .. . ready to carry i 
on, come what may, for they | 
had found that their blessings | 
which they had been overlook- | 
| 

| 


| ing and taking for granted far 
| Cutweighed their troubles.—Rev 
} Wm T Brat, Character and | 
| Citizenship. 34 | 
j 





VIEWPOINT—35 

When you drive past a barn-yd 
where there are pigs, do you see 
just dirty pigs—or do you think 
about that appetizing dish called 
pork chops?—R & R Magazine. 


WAR—36 

Since wars begin in the minds of 
men, it is in the minds of men that 
the defense of peace must be con- 
structed. — Preamble to UNESCO 
Constitution. 


WAR—Costs—37 

Probably no more famous drama- 
tization of statistics is on record 
than Nicholas Murray Butler’s 
breakdown of the costs of the Ist 
World War: “The money spent by 
all nations for the destructive 
purposes of the World War (1) 
am’t to $400 billion. If we had 
used that money constructively, we 
could have built a $2,500 house, 
furnished it with $1,000 worth of 
furniture, placed it in the middle 
of 5 acres of land worth $100 an 
acre, and given this estate outright 
to every family in the U S, Canada, 
Australia, Wales, Ireland, Scotland, 
France, Belgium, Germany, and 
Russia. 

“We could have given to each 
city of 20,000 inhabitants or over, 
in each country named, a $5 million 
library and a $10 million univ. Out 
of what was left we could have 
set aside a sum at 5% that would 
have provided a $1,000 a yr salary 
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“Mr Dixon Regrets .. .” 


When Bos Casey issued his fascinating memoirs 
in ’43, under the title Such Interesting People, STERL- 
ING Nortu, the critic, observed that it was only a 
“tantalizing sample” from the Casey collection The 
well-known journalist and war correspondent has 
now obliged with a further galary of gaiety titled, 
More Interesting People, (Bobbs, $3). 


It is, of course, a cliche of the 


profession that reporters “meet such interesting people.” But here Ros’t 
J Casey demonstrates that the “interesting people’ are the newsmen 


themselves. 


These irreverent recollections prove, if further proof were 


needed, that at peace, as in war, Bop Casey is a superb story-teller. But 
let us hasten to present a sample for your delectation. 


It was Geo Dixon, now conduct- 
ing a Washington col for King 
Features, who 1st brought home to 
the profession the obvious truth 
that if you spelled all the names 
wrong you didn’t have to worry 
about libel suits. You might think 
that such a man would take an ex- 
ceedingly dim view of the press- 
conference vogue—and you would 
be right. 

One day he stated to all and 
sundry that anybody in Washing- 
ton would attend a press confer- 
ence on any subject—not only the 
press who might not have the 
privilege of refusal, but all the 
stuffed shirts in society or in pub- 
lic office. This would be just as 
true of a cocktail party, he said, 
and it would be doubly true of a 
press conference and cocktail party 
combined. 

It was a foregone conclusion that 
Mr Dixon could prove his point 
any time he made a test. But he 
was never the one to leave his 
pronouncements open to debate. 

He hired the ballroom of a local 
hotel, rented some decorative rub- 
ber plants and hired a caterer to 
provide tea, crumpets, punch and 
cocktails, no worse, and possibly no 
better, than the usual menu for 
such affairs. 

Then he sent out his announce- 
ments to everybody in town who 
seemed important enough to rate a 
half-column cut in any of the 
newspapers. The invitations were 
dignified and formal and announced 
to the lucky recipients that the 


for an army of 125,000 nurses and 
another army of 125,000 teachers.” 
— EpMUND MOTTERSHEAD, /ndustrial 
Relations. 


WOMEN—38 


When a circus owner in Am- 
sterdam found that his seating ca- 
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purpose of Mr Dixon’s clambake 
was to enable them “to meet Titus 
Oates.” 

So Washington turned out: the 
press, pulpit, bench, beauty and 
chivalry—altho maybe not so much 
of the pulpit. Nobody knew any- 
body else—which is the custom in 
these conferences. But everybody 
stood around drinking cocktails, 
munching sandwiches, talking to 
strangers and having a nice time. 

The proceedings had been going 
on for about an hr and a half be- 
fore anybody gave a thought to the 
guest of honor, Mr T Oates. And 
then the subject was brought up, 
not by any of the guests who had 
given up part of an afternoon to 
greet this visiting celebrity, but by 
the host. At the moment Mr Dixon 
was moving out the front door of 
the hotel and getting under cover 
as rapidly as possible. 

Messenger boys were moving thru 
the big reception rooms, handing 
neat announcements to each of the 
guests. 

“Mr Dixon regrets to announce 
that Mr Oates cannot be with us 
this afternoon,” the messages read. 
“The reason for this, as you all 
probably know, is that Mr Oates 
died in England in 1605.” 

Of course one can draw no com- 
fort from this. Mr Dixon proved 
only what all psychologists knew in 
advance. And if he had bothered to 
invite the same mob to meet Nell 
Gwyn or Chas Stuart the next 
day, he’d have had a full attend- 
ance. 


pacity had shrunk from a war- 


time 3,400 to 3,160 this summer he 
decided to investigate. He found 
that Dutch women had, on the av- 
erage, gained 8 centimeters around 
the hips in the yr that they have 
had good food—Neue Illustrierte, 
Cologne. (QUOTE translation) 





Let us Give Thanks 


More than 300 yrs ago a pilgrim 
colony came out of a winter of 
suffering and privation ...And a 
governor named Bradford said, “Let 
us give thanks.” 

Nearly a century and a half lat- 
er, 2 man named Geo Washington 
turned to a nation born out of a 
crucible of pain and sacrifice to 
say: “Let us give thanks.” 

Seventy-five yrs later, a man 
named Abraham Lincoln came out 
of a long night in which a people 
and its destiny were caught in a 
valley of crisis. And he, too, chose 
a day in Nov for a day of thanks- 
giving. 

Today we look out on our world, 
and somewhere a voice, wearied by 
burdens, whispers: “What have I 
for which to give thanks?” 

For what shall we give thanks? 
For life itself. In a cool Nov twi- 
light a woman, Ernestine Shu- 
mann-Heink, looked back 75 yrs— 
yrs burdened by sorrows. And yet 
she was able to say: “To live is to 
be thankful; to know night and 
day, and changing seasons, to hear 
golden laughter, and even to weep 


softly—just to be alive is to be 
thankful.” 
For what shall a man _ give 


thanks? For glad laughter; for the 
child who walks beside him, and in 
whose eyes a great light shines; for 
grass and trees and water and sun- 
shine, the rustle of oak leaves, and 
the friendly bark of a dog; for 
neighbors and friends, and strang- 
ers, too, who pause in a teeming, 
turbulent highway called Life to 
remind us that it is good to live. 

Pity him who weighs his bless- 
ings by counting what he holds in 
his purse. Pity him who cannot 
feel a real exultation and a deep 
humility as he says, “I will give 
thanks because I am alive in a free 
America!” For in that is the root 
of gratitude ... the principle of 
divine law.—Zephyrs. 





Bridget was applying for the po- 
sition of maid. “Have you any ref- 
erences?” asked her prospective 
employer. “Yes, ma’am,” Bridget 
repl’d, “I’ve lots of them.” “Then 
why didn’t you bring them with 
you?” she was asked. “Well, to tell 
you the truth,” explained Bridget, 
“they’re like my photographs — 
none of them do me justice!” — 
Christian Science Monitor. a 

Postwar reductions in troop 
strength so reduced the band at 
one Army post that only 15 quali- 
fied musicians remained. The other 
40 bandsmen were training but 
could not play sufficiently well for 
parades. At about this time the 
band leader was called to hdgtrs 
where he learned a visiting gen’l 
was arriving in 3 hrs and that the 
entire band had to be on hand. 

Later, when the band swung 
smartly past the gen’l, the com- 
manding officer and the staff, they 
were all praised for the fine per- 
formance. Every bandsman was 
playing with great enthusiasm. But 
only they and the band leader 
knew that the lilting march music 
came from only 15 instruments. The 
others were tightly corked!—Gro E 
Krav, Magazine Digest. b 

Oliver Wendell Holmes once mis- 
took an insane asylum for a col- 
lege. Realizing his mistake, he ex- 
plained to the gatekeeper and com- 
mented humorously: “I suppose, 
after all, there is not a great deal 
of difference.” 

“Yes, there is,” repl’d the guard. 
“In this place you must show some 
improvement before you can get 
out.” — Real Dope. (Kamloops, 
British Columbia, Canada) c 


“You have no complaint,” a city 
man said to a farmer. “You have 
your own milk, butter, eggs, meat, 
and vegetables. With enough to 
eat and a place to sleep what more 
do you want?” 

“Well,” said the farmer, “you 
come around a few mo’s from now 
and you'll see the fattest, sleekest, 
nakedest farmer you ever saw.”— 
Woodmen of the World Magazine.d 


During a party given in her hon- 
or, a friend asked the Baroness 


You Can Yee 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
EILEEN GREENE 


I was a passenger on a com- 
mercial air-line plane when one 
of the 4 huge engines caught 
fire. The blaze was extin- 
guished, but not before most of 
the passengers had become 
greatly alarmed. 

The fire out, the pilot talked 
to the passengers to calm them 
and to assure them they were 
in no danger. Seated forward 
only a few ft from the engine 
that had been on fire were 2 
nuns. 

“We saw the engine burning 
a long time before you did,” 
one of them said with a shy 
smile. 

“And why didn’t you say 
something about it?” the pilot 
asked. 

“Because,” was the _ sedate 
reply,“ we didn’t want you to 
think that we were back-seat 
drivers.”—Coronet. 





Burdett - Coutts, “When does a 
woman stop hoping for romance?” 

“Goodness,” repl’d the Baroness 
(it was her 90th birthday), “I don’t 
know yet.” — ANNA FayYE, Today’s 
Woman. e 


“ ” 


A telephone operator in a Mid- 
western city ans’d an agitated sig- 
naling from a pay station, and 
heard a tearful feminine voice: 

“Operator, can I have my nickel 
back? Albert won’t speak to me!” 
—Telebriefs. f 


“ ” 


Andrew Carnegie, proud of his 
choice of assistants and _ their 
length of service with him, stopped 
1 day to talk to an elderly office 
employe. 

“Well, Hopkins,” said the steel 
magnate, “you have been with me 
for a number of yrs. How many, to 
be specific?” 

“Thirty-seven, sir!” repl’d the 
beaming Hopkins. “And I might 
add that, in all those years, I have 


made only one slight mistake!” 

“Fine, fine,” congratulated Car- 
negie. “But from now on, please be 
more careful.”"—P D KEaTING, Pag- 
eant. g 

In Washington, a customer en- 
tered a bookshop in quest of that 
grim story of a Nazi extermination 
camp, Smoke Over Birkenau, ad- 
mitted she could not recall title of 
book, but added hopefully, “I do 
know the name of the author. It’s 
SEWERYNA SZMAGLEWSKA.”—BENNETT 
CerF, Sat Review of Literature. h 

A Ky Colonel always closed his 
eyes when he took a drink, and 1 
day someone asked him why. 

“The sight of good likkah, suh,” 
the colonel explained, “always 
makes my mouth watah, suh, and 
Ah do not care to dilute mah 
drink.”—Reader’s Scope. i 

The new negro minister was 
coming to call, and the mother 
gave Daisy some instructions: “If 
he asks your name, say Daisy Mae; 
if he asks how old you are, say you 
are 6 yrs old; if he asks who made 
you, say God made me.” 

The minister did ask just those 3 
questions and Daisy ans’d the first 
2 correctly. But when he asked the 
3rd question, as to her origin, the 
child hesitated, and then said: 
“Mama did tell me the man’s name, 
but I’ve gone and forgotten it!”— 
HENRY DANIELS, Negro Digest. j 

The day before a big college 
game a bombshell burst on the 
coach with the dean’s announce- 
ment that the star player had been 
disqualified. The coach hurried to 
the dean to ask “Why?” 

The dean said, “We caught him 
cheating yesterday.” 

“I don’t believe my player would 
cheat,” the coach blustered. “What 
evidence do you have?” 

“The star athlete sat right across 
from the star student. When their 
exam papers were compared, it was 
found the two were identical on the 
lst 9 questions.” 

“But,” said the 


coach, “that 
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doesn’t prove anything. Maybe the 
player crammed.” 

“I can answer that best,” said the 
dean, “by the manner in which 
they repl’d to the last question. 
The A _ student wrote: ‘I don’t 
know.’ The player wrote: ‘I don’t 
know either.’”—Sen CLAUDE PEPPER, 
CIO News. k 


| Stocks & Stitches | 
| Private hospital in N Y, cat- | 
ering to wealthy Wall Streeters, | 
| industrialists and showpeople, | 
offers unusual facilities to pa- | 
| tients. There’s a stock ticker, ! 
a portable television receiver, | 
canned music, and a recording | 
machine that permits a conva- 
| 

| 

| 

l 


| lescent unable to write to record 
a phonograph disk telling 
| friends “all about my operation.” 


Dimitri Mitropoulos, famous con- 


ductor, was rehearsing his sym- 
phony orchestra. He came to a 
rather quiet passage. The oboe 


player came out with a very loud, 
discordant note. Mitropoulos 
stopped the rehearsal and went 
over it again. When they came to 
that point, the oboe player did the 
same thing. 

Mitropoulos threw up his hands 
and started over again. The 3rd 
time it happened, Mitropoulos 
threw up his hands again and said 
to the oboe player, “What in the 
world is the matter with you?” 

The oboe player looked at his 
music over his glasses and said, 
“Ach! I’ve been playing a fly!”— 
Kablegram. m 


A certain T7-yr-old lad follows 
an evening routine of listening to 
“The Lone Ranger,” reciting his 
prayers with his mother, and then 
climbing into bed. The other night, 
as his mother turned off the radio, 
he announced it wouldn’t be neces- 
sary for her to say prayers with 
him—he’d already got them out of 
the way. “You mean you said them 
while you were listening to ‘The 
Lone Ranger’?” she asked. 

“Not then,” the little fellow said. 
“It was when the commercial was 
on.”—New Yorker. n 
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The publisher of the N Y Times 
was scheduled to meet the Pres of 
Cuba not long ago. He had studied 
the language in college but had 
forgotten all but one phrase. He 
was good, too, at “I regret exceed- 
ingly that I am not too familiar 
with Spanish,” a phrase he had 
picked up on a visit to S America. 
When he tried his lst phrase on 
the Cuban Pres, the eyebrows of 
that distinguished gentleman 
jumped like jackrabbits. The inter- 
preter hastily ejected a stream of 
explanation. Later, he took the 
publisher aside. “I wouldn’t try 
that one again,” he suggested con- 
fidentially. “What you said was, 
‘Lick yourself, you poor thing, your 
snout’s greasy.’”—Times Talk, hm, 
N Y Times. o 


“ ” 


The prof of a journalism class in 
a Midwestern school was annoyed 
at a coed who turned in an inac- 
curate news story. Drawing a red 
line across the paper he threw it 
away. “Young lady,” he lectured, 
“you must learn the necessity of 
getting things right. Remember 
that Jos Pulitzer once said accura- 
cy is to a newspaper what virtue 
is to a woman.” 

“Yes,” the girl blurted out bitter- 
ly, “but a newspaper can print a 
retraction.” p 


“ ” 


One day Mark Twain, while dis- 
cussing the peculiar ways of poli- 
tics with a young candidate, related 
the strange story of Jim Watrous 
of Mo, who aspired to serve in the 
state legislature. 

“Jim was anxious to make a good 
impression and thought he could 
do this by using every big word in 
the dictionary. As a result, his 
speeches were almost impossible to 
follow, and his campaign made lit- 
tle progress. 

“One evening Jim was milking 
a cow and practicing one of his 
speeches at the same time, when 
the cow, evidently fed up with his 
harangue, kicked him in the jaw, 
causing him to bite off the end of 
his tongue.” 

“Well,” commented the young 
candidate, “I suppose that put an 
end to his career as a politican.” 

“Oh, no,” repl’d Twain. “After 


A lot of presidential timber is all 
bark.— Ep Temp.in, Shelton (Neb) 
Clipper. 


HIGHBROW: A person who can use 
the word “whom” without feeling 
self-conscious.—Tulsa World. 


“ ” 


If a dog leads a man, he’s blind. 
But, if a man leads a dog, he’s 
married. — PETE SIMER, Wkly Prog- 
ress. 


“ ” 


Bore: One who opens his mouth 
and puts his feats in—Mrs H B 
SHe.tton, Louisville Courier-Jnl 
Magazine. 


“ ” 


Wirvow: A woman who no longer 
finds fault with her husband. — 
Ind Telephone News. 


“ ” 


Many a woman thinks she 
bought a dress for a ridiculous 
price, when in reality she bought 
it for an absurd figure.—Sunshine 
Magazine. 


Life for some begins at 40, while 
cthers by that time have gone 
largely to waist.—Nat’l Safety News. 





that he could use only words of one 
syllable, and it made his speeches 
so simple and appealing to the 
farmers that he was elected. — 
Wall St Jnl. q 


Most Japanese in Tokyo make an 
effort to learn English, and they 
enjoy every opportunity they get 
to show off their knowledge. The 
other day, a newly-employed Jap- 
anese bellboy in a Tokyo hotel 
knocked on a door on which a sign 
was suspended. When the Ameri- 
Can occupant of the room opened 
the door, the beaming bellboy 
proudly greeted him: “Good morn- 
ing, Mister Wet Paint.” — Ros’t 
Trout, News Till Now. (CBS) r 





Let’s Get Down to Brass Tacks— 
Lovisa RANDALL CHURCH, American 
Home, 11-’47 

The time has come to ask our- 
selves a few of the questions that 
are absorbing the att’n of thought- 
ful men and women everywhere. 
What is the connection between 
our high standards of mat’l living 
and our nat’l record of scandal, 
broken homes, delinquency, murder, 
rape, and robbery? Why is it that 
our achievements in science, fi- 
nance, home improvements, health, 
child welfare, higher education and 
recreation have failed to produce 
happiness, contentment, and peace 
of mind? Why is it that we, a rich 
and powerful people, are so tragi- 
cally unstable and insecure in our 
human relationships? What is the 
connection between war among na- 
tions and family disintegration? 

“By the end of the century,” a 
noted sociologist warns, “the family 
as we have known it will be ex- 
tinct.” 

“All exaggeration!” you say? 
Don’t be too sure. The man who 
made the startling prophecy is not 
an idle dreamer, a crackpot, or a 
pessimist. Rather, he’s a thinker 
who draws a logical conclusion 
from the picture of social disorder 
which newspaper headlines, court 
records and figures of statisticians 
are painting for all to see. 

What can be done to safeguard 
our homes and families from fur- 
ther disintegration and decline? 
This is the No 1 problem confront- 
ing every American homemaker, 
social worker, parent, teacher, 
priest, rabbi, and minister. It 
should be the problem of list im- 
portance confronting women’s clubs, 
parent-teacher ass’ns, youth groups, 
patriotic and civic organizations, 
dep’ts of education, schools and 
colleges. 

One thing for sure. Family unity 


will not be achieved by ecclesias- 
tical or legislative curbing of di- 
vorce. Human problems cannot be 
solved by curbs. 

Today’s urgent need is for under- 


standing. Only when we have dis- 


covered by painstaking research 
why evils exist, can we work ef- 
fectively to eradicate them. 

A clue to the deadly virus for 
which we seek can be found in the 
simple, pathetic phrase, “If I had 
only known .. .” heard day after 
day by social workers and those 
whose business it is to untangle the 
snarled problems of human beings 
who need help ... 

Ignorance is the disease eating 
at the core of family life in Ameri- 
ca—ignorance of the demands of 
responsible adulthood, ignorance of 
the emotional needs of human be- 
ings, ignorance of the causes of 
human behavior and ignorance of 
the basic rights of human rela- 
tionships... 

Education does but half a job if 
by neglect, evasion, or design, it 
curbs the training of a child’s emo- 
tions. Love, kindness, unselfishness, 
honesty and fair play—all the con- 
structive human emotions are just 
as much the products of the learn- 
ing processes as are intellectual and 
cultural attainments. 

To make “good” more attractive 
to youth than “evil” is the unique 
challenge of our time: It is the 
most pressing job which lies ahead 
of education in American churches, 
American schools, and in every 
American home. 

Thanksgiving—KaTHERINE E FTE, 
Good Housekeeping, 11-’47. 

It was an ordinary household, to 
all appearances. No celebrity ever 
gave it even a temporary aura of 
glamour; no scandal silhouetted 
its mbrs in sharp detail against the 
screen of convention ... 

It was a household where all the 
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yesterdays, whatever they held of 
fame and fortune for illustrious 
ancestors or whatever their taunts 
of ignominious defeats, were as 
nothing compared to today and all 
the tomorrows. : 

It was more than a home to the 
children who shared its happiness 
and its grief, its hope and its de- 
spair. It was a family whose moth- 
er and father were in love with 
each other—a mother and father 
who wanted for their children only 
strong bodies, sound minds, and 
full measures of tolerance and un- 
derstanding. 

It was a household where a 
child was taught, not by idle theo- 
ry but by practical precept and real 
example that all men were created 
with equal rights and with re- 
sponsibilities proportionate to their 
abilities. 

It was a household where culture 
mingled casually with common 
sense; where books were valuable 
not in themselves but in their 
promise of knowledge; a household 
where bread was neither valuable 
nor desirable in itself but only in 
its promise of life. 

It was a household where laugh- 
ter abounded; where a child was 
taught that laughter shared by a 
friend is more to be desired than 
great riches, that no man’s capacity 
for happiness is measured by his 
capacity for amassing a fortune. 

It was a household where love 
prevailed. Thank you, Lord, for 
letting me be a part of that house- 


Sign on N Hampshire beekeeper’s 


home: “Honey from contented 
bees who beehive themselves.” 


Ad in Austrian paper: “Talk 
English in 3 mo’s, American in 2.” 
(Quoted in Blossom Time.) 

Philadelphia Inquirer: “At Ft 
Douglas, a high ranking officer, who 
declined to permit the use of his 
name, would not comment.” 
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